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PREFACE 


Notewo7'thy  points  of  the  Series : — 

1.  Sufficient  Grammar  has  been  included  to  enable  the 
young  student  not  only  to  correct  ungrammatical  expres- 
sions, but  to  give  reasons  for  such  corrections. 

2.  The  sections  on  Grammar  "  have  been  separated 
from  those  on  ''Composition,"  thus  rendering  it  easy  to 
direct  attention  to  either. 

3.  Book  I.  is  intended  for  the  Lower  Classes  (Standards 
I.  and  II.);  Book  II.  for  the  Middle  Classes  (Standards 
III.  and  IV.)  ;  and  Books  III.  and  IV.  for  Upper  Classes 
(Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  V 11.). 

To  provide  ''ready-made  Junior  Clerks"  is  not  the  aim 
of  Book  IV.  The  intention  is  rather  to  prepare  our  senior 
boys  and  girls  for  the  intelligent  management  of  their  own 
correspondence  and  commercial  transactions. 

G.  G. 


Grammar.    The  Simple  Sentence. 


No. 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

Extension  of  Predicate. 

I. 

Winds 

blow 

2. 

Strong  winds 

blow 

sometimes  (when) 

3- 

Very  strong  winds 

blow 

trees 

down  (where) 

Each  set  of  words  makes  complete  sense.  The  first 
consists  of  two  words  only,  whilst  the  third  contains  six 
words.  Any  group  of  words  which  makes  complete 
sense  is  a  sentence.  Neither  the  word  winds  nor  the 
word  blow  is  itself  sufficient  to  make  complete  sense,  but 
the  two  together  form  a  sentence.  Hence  we  learn  that 
every  sentence  must  contain,  at  least,  two  parts : — 

1.  A  naming  part,  or  Subject. 

2.  A  telling  part,  or  Predicate. 

That  which  denotes  what  is  spoken  about  is  the  Subject, 

Whatever  is  said  about  the  Subject  is  the  Predicate. 

In  the  above  sentences  ''winds"  are  spoken  about: 
therefore  winds  is  the  Subject  of  each  sentence. 

What  do  we  say  about  winds  ?  They  blow.  The  word 
blow,  therefore,  is  the  Predicate  of  the  sentence. 

In  the  second  sentence  the  word  sometimes  denotes 
when,  and  in  the  third  sentence  the  word  down  denotes 
where.  Words  showing  how,  or  when,  or  where,  are 
placed  in  the  Extension  of  Predicate. 

Notice  that  each  of  the  three  sentences  has  only  one 
Subject  and  one  Predicate.     Sentences  zvhich  consist  of 
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one  Subject  and  one  Predicate  are  called  Simple 
Sentences.  A  Simple  Sentence  may  consist  of  two 
words  only  (see  No.  i  above) ;  or  it  may  contain  a  greater 
number  of  words  {e.g.  No.  3  above):  but,  if  only  one 
Subject  and  one  Predicate  are  used,  the  sentence  is  Simple. 

Exercises. 

1 .  Put  Predicates  or  Subjects  to  the  following  in  order 
to  for7n  eleven  complete  sentences: — (i)  Canaries;  (2)  The 
clock;  (3)  Boils;  (4)  The  rich  miser;  (5)  Sting;  (6) 
Beautiful  bubbles  ;  (7)  Were  screaming;  (8)  The  future; 
(9)  Are  fighting  ;  ( i  o)  All ;  (11)  Nobody. 

2.  Analyse  each  sentence  formed. 

Composition. 

T.  Examine  the  pages  of  any  book,  and  notice  that  the 
printed  matter  is  split  up  into  paragraphs. 

2.  Each  paragraph  consists  of  sentences  relating  to 
some  particular  point  or  topic. 

3.  A  small  space  is  usually  left  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  line  of  a  paragraph,  and  this  line  is  said  to  be  indented. 

4.  Before  commencing  an  essay  about  any  subject  it  is 
advisable  to  plan  out  the  best  way  of  deaHng  with  it. 

5.  Look  at  the  illustration.  An  essay  about  ''the 
ostrich"  might  be  dealt  with  under  ''heads,''  something  like 
the  following  : — 

I.  Introduction.  Refer  to  the  number  of  birds  to  be 
seen  daily.  The  ostrich,  a  giant  bird,  is  not  seen 
in  the  British  Isles  except  in  captivity. 
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II.  Its  appearance. 

(a)  Size. 
(d)  F'eathers. 

(c)  Feet  and  claws. 

III.  Its  habits. 

(a)  Great  strength. 

(d)  Its  swiftness- — 

wings  assist  its 
speed — runs  in  zigzag  line.  What  is  the 
result  ?  [Capture.] 
(c)  Huge  eggs. 

IV.  Its  home.    V.  Its  uses.    VI.  Its  treatment. 

Exercises. 

1.  Write  an  essay  on  ''the  ostrich."  Begin  a  fresh 
paragraph  for  each  ''heading." 

2.  Write  out  "  heads  "  for  essays  upon: — (a)  Poultry. 
(d)  The  Horse,    (c)  A  Motor-car.    (d)  A  Doll. 


Grammar.    The  Parts  of  Speech. 

All  the  words  in  the  English  Language  may  be 
arranged  in  eight  classes,  called  Parts  of  Speech,  viz., 
Noun,  Pronoun,  Adjective,  Verb,  Adverb,  Preposition, 
Conjunction,  and  Interjection. 

We  cannot  tell  to  which  class  a  word  belongs  until  we 
know  the  work  it  does  :  we  must,  therefore,  place  the  word 
in  a  sentence  before  we  can  say  what  Part  of  Speech  it  is. 
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1.  AH  name=words  are  Nouns:  e.g.  The  naughty 
boy  has  torn  poor  Marys  frock.     Here  the  words  **boy," 

Mary's,"  and  frock"  are  names;  therefore  they  are 
Nouns. 

N.B, — Mary  is  not  a  Noun  :  she  is  a  girl.  Her  name 
is  a  Noun. 

2.  Doing=words "  and  being=words"  are 
called  Verbs :  e,g,  Tom  likes  cakes  although  he  is  a 
man.  The  word  likes  denotes  what  Tom  does :  therefore 
it  is  a  Verb.  The  word  is  denotes  being :  therefore  it  is 
a  Verb. 

3.  Words  used  instead  of  Nouns  are  called 
Pronouns:  e.g,  John  is  not  clever,  but  he  works  hard. 
The  word  ''he"  is  used  instead  of  repeating  the  name 
*'John";  therefore  it  is  a  Pronoun. 

4.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  that  shows  what  kind  or 
how  many :  e.g,  Mary  has  tivo  beautiful  wax  dolls. 
The  word  two  shows  how  many  dolls  Mary  has  :  there- 
fore it  is  an  Adjective.  The  words  ''beautiful"  and  *'wax" 
denote  what  kind  of  dolls  they  are  :  therefore  both  words 
are  Adjectives. 

5.  Words  that  denote  how,  when,  or  where,  are 
Adverbs :  e.g.  She  comes  here  early  and  works  well. 
The  word  ''here"  denotes  where;  the  word  "early" 
denotes  when  ;  and  "well"  shows  how:  therefore  these 
three  words  are  Adverbs. 

6.  Consider  the  following  sentences : — 

(i)  John  ran  into  the  garden.    (2)  T  see  a  book  on 
the  floor. 
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In  the  first  sentence  the  word  i7ito  shows  that  the  action 
of  running  has  something  to  do  with  garden.  In  the  second 
sentence  the  word  on  shows  that  the  book  has  something  to 
do  with  the  floor.  Both  these  words,  into  and  on,  are 
Prepositions. 

N,B, — The  Preposition  does  not  show  relationship 
between  words,  but  between  one  thing  and  another 
thing  (e.g.  book  and  floor),  or  between  an  action  and 
a  thing  (e.g.  the  action  of  running  and  garden). 

7.  Words  joining  together  two  sentences,  or  two  words 
in  the  same  sentence,  are  called  Conjunctions:  John  and 
his  brother  are  clever,  but  they  work  very  hard. 

The  word  and  joins  the  words  John  and  brother ;  and 
the  word  but  joins  the  two  sentences  together  :  therefore 
and  "  and    but  "  are  Conjunctions. 

8.  Some  words  are  used  in  speaking,  but  do  not  form 
part  of  the  sentence  ;  ix,  they  stand  by  themselves  :  e.g. 
Oh!  Ah!  Alas!  Fie  !  Hurrah!  Such  words  are  Inter= 
jections. 

Composition. 

1.  Imagine  you  are  a  blacksmith.  Describe  your  day's 
work. 

2.  Imagine  you  are  the  blacksmith's  apprentice. 
Describe  your  day's  experiences. 

3.  Imagine  you  are  a  farmer's  man  who  took  a  horse  to 
be  shod.    Give  an  account  of  all  you  did  and  saw. 

4.  Imagine  you  are  the  blacksmith's  wife  or  daughter. 
Describe  a  day  of  your  life. 
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Grammar.    The  Noun. 

I.  Kinds  of  Nouns. 

A  Common  Noun  is  a  name  that  may  be  given  to 
every  person  or  animal,  or  place,  or  thing  of  the  sa7ne  kind: 
e.g.  the  name  7nan,  or  woman,  or  boy,  or  girl,  may  be 
applied  to  any  such  person,  and  does  not  belong  specially 
to  any  one  person.  Similarly,  the  name  horse  may  be 
applied  to  every  such  animal. 

A  Proper  Noun  is  the  name  of  some  particular  person, 
or  animal,  or  place,  or  thing  :  e.g.  John,  King  George  V., 
London,  Regent  Street,  Mount  Everest,  North  Sea. 

2.  Number  in  Nouns. 

When  a  Noun  stands  for  only  one  thing,  it  is  said  to  be 
in  the  Singular  Number.  When  it  stands  for  more  than 
one  thing,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  Plural  Number. 


Singular 
Number. 

Plural 
Number. 

How  the  Plural  is  formed  from  the  Singular. 

cat 

cats 

by  adding  "  j-." 

match 

matches 

lily 

lilies 

,,  changing  "v"  into        and  adding  "^5-." 

leaf 

leaves 

u  pi           u„pi  " 

man 

men 

„  a  change  of  vowel. 

ox 

oxen 

adding 

child 

children 

„      „  ^'ren:^ 

sheep 

sheep 

no  change. 

deer 

deer 

>j 

cod 

cod 

>) 

mackerel 

mackerel 

lO 

N,B, — The  ''y''  must  not  be  changed  into  ''i'  to  form 
the  Plurals  of  words  ending  in  ey,  ay,  and  oy  :  e,g,  valley, 
valleys  ;  nosegay,  nosegays  ;  boy,  boys  ;  etc. 

Exercises. 

Give  the  Plurals  of  the  following : — Church,  glass,  lash, 
crutch,  mass,  gas,  lady,  loaf,  knife,  brother  (two  forms), 
goose,  tooth,  mouse,  butcher,  horse,  woman,  huntsman, 
hound,  tail,  tale,  lamb,  kiss,  piano,  hero,  dwarf,  roof,  cry, 
half,  thief,  life,  cuckoo,  potato. 

Grammar.    3.  Gender  of  Nouns. 

Human  beings  and  other  animals  are  divided  into  two 
sorts  or  classes  called  Sexes.  Males  form  one  sex,  and 
females  the  other. 

A  Noun  that  stands  for  the  name  of  any  male  person 
or  animal  is  said  to  be  of  the  Masculine  Gender :  e.g, 
man,  boy,  lion,  land-lord,  he-goat.  A  Noun  that  stands 
for  the  name  of  any  female  person  or  animal  is  said  to  be 
of  the  Feminine  Gender:  e.g,  woman,  girl,  lioness, 
land-lady,  she-goat.  Some  nouns  may  be  used  either  for 
males  or  females  :  e.g,  child,  parent,  sheep.  These  are 
said  to  be  of  Common  Gender. 

The  name  of  anything  without  life,  or  of  the  sex  of 
which  we  take  no  account,  is  said  to  be  of  Neuter 
Gender:  eg,  table,  grief,  class. 

4.  Case  of  Nouns. 

When  a  noun  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence  it  is  said  to 
be  in  the  Nominative  Case  :  eg.  John  broke  a  window. 
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Of  whom  are  we  speaking  ?  John,  Then  the  noun  John 
is  the  Subject  of  the  sentence,  and  is  in  the  Nominative 
Case. 

A  noun  which  forms  the  Object  of  a  sentence  is  said  to 
be  in  the  Objective  Case :  e,g,  in  the  above  sentence, 
what  do  we  say  John  broke  ?  A  window.  Then  the  noun 
window  is  the  Object  of  the  sentence,  and  is  in  the  Objective 
Case. 

A  noun  which  comes  after  a  preposition  is  also  said 
to  be  in  the  Objective  Case:  e,g,  if  we  say  ''John  broke 
a  window  in  the  nursery,"  then  the  noun  nursery,  which 
comes  after  the  preposition  in,  is  said  to  be  in  the  Ob- 
jective Case. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  nouns  are  used,  and 
then  a  slight  change  is  made  in  them  :  e,g,  when  we  speak 
of  a  house  that  belongs  to  John,  we  do  not  say  John  house, 
but  John's  house.  If  we  speak  of  something  possessed 
by  more  than  one  person,  we  use  the  Plural  form  of  the 
noun,  and  then  add  the  apostrophe  and  s''  :  e.g.  Men's 
club,  women's  league,  etc.  But  if  the  noun  already  ends  in 
s  "  in  the  plural,  put  the  apostrophe  ajter  the  s''  \  e,g, 
boys'  school,  girls'  school,  infants'  school,  to  show  that  the 
school  is  made  up  of  more  than  one  boy,  or  one  girl,  or  one 
infant. 

Nouns  used  to  show  possession  are  said  to  be  in  the 
Possessive  Case.  The  Possessive  Case  denotes  the 
owner  or  possessor  of  something.  W e  thus  learn  that  the 
form  or  position  which  a  noun  takes  in  order  to  show  its  re- 
lation to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence  is  called  its  Case. 
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Composition. 

1.  Write  out  in  your  own  words  the  story  told  by  the 
illustration.    Give  all  the  people  their  proper  names. 

N,B, — Split  up  your  composition  into  paragraphs. 
Before  you  begin  to  write  out  the  story,  decide  how  many 
paragraphs  you  mean  to  have. 

2.  Describe  any  adventure  you  have  ever  experienced.! 

3.  Imagine  you  were  either  one  of  the  children  or  one 
of  the  rescuers.    Describe  exactly  how  you  felt. 


TO  THE  RESCUE. 
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Qramman    The  Verb. 

I.  Transitive  or  Intransitive. 


No. 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

Extension  of  Predicate. 

I. 

The  groom 

feeds 

the  horses 

every  day  (when) 

2. 

Grooms 

work 

hard  (how) 

In  No.  I.  the  action  denoted  by  the  Verb  "feeds" 
passes  across  from  the  doer  or  Subject  groom"  to  the 
Object  "horses."  The  Verb  "feeds"  is,  therefore,  aTrans= 
itive  Verb.    "Transitive"  means  ''passing  across." 

The  action  denoted  by  the  Verb  "work"  (in  sentence 
2)  does  not  pass  across  from  the  subject  "grooms"  to  an 
Object:  therefore  the  Verb  "work"  is  an  Intransitive 
Verb,  i.e.  not  Transitive, 

Thus  Transitive  Verbs  require  an  Object  to 
complete  the  sense,  and  Intransitive  Verbs  do  not. 

N,B, — Some  Verbs  may  be  used  both  as  Transitive 
and  as  Intransitive  Verbs  :  e.g, — 

1.  Many  people  eat  flesh.  {The  Verb  ''eat''  is 
Transitive  }j 

2.  Wise  people  eat  slowly.  {The  Verb  ''eat''  is  In- 
transitive}) 

2.  Voice. 


No. 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

Extension  of  Predicate. 

I. 

The  groom 

feeds 

the  horses 

every  day 

2. 

The  horses 

were  fed 

by  the  groom  every  day 
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In  the  first  sentence  the  Verb  feeds"  tells  what  the 
Subject  ''groom"  did\  therefore,  the  Verb  is  said  to  be 
in  the  Active  Voice. 

The  Verb  ''were  fed"  (in  sentence  No.  2)  tells  what 
was  done  to  the  Subject  "horses":  therefore,  the  Verb  is 
said  to  be  in  the  Passive  Voice. 

Exercises. 

I.  Change  the  following  sentences  so  that  the  Verbs 
will  be  in  the  Passive  Voice : — 

1.  Mary  threw  the  ball.  2.  Jane  swept  the  floor. 
3.  Brutus  stabbed  Caesar.  4.  I  shall  write  a  letter. 
5.  William  defeated  Harold      6.  The  ploughman  was 

at  Senlac.  eating  his  dinner. 

2.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  that  the  Ve7^bs  will 
be  in  the  Active  Voice : — 

1.  The  house  was  struck  by  lightning. 

2.  Bread  is  sold  by  bakers. 

3.  The  horse  was  frightened  by  the  noise. 

4.  Trees  are  felled  by  woodmen. 

5.  The  teacher  was  pleased  with  the  boy's  work. 

6.  The  apples  were  eaten  by  the  children. 

Composition.    A  Few  *'Dont's." 

1.  Don't  commence  an  Essay  until  you  have  decided 
how  many  "heads"  you  mean  to  have. 

2.  Don't  forget  to  write  carefully  the  title  of  the  essay. 

3.  Don't  forget  to  begin  a  new  paragraph  for  each 
"head." 
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4-  Don't  forget  to  indent  the  first  word  of  each  para- 
graph. 

5.  Don't  change  the  pronoun  referring  to  the  same 
noun  :  e,g,  Tom  and  Dick  were  playing  marbles  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  when  they  heard  a  motor-car  approaching. 
He  ran  away,  but  Dick  was  knocked  down  by  the  car. 

6.  Don't  change  the  tense  in  describing  anything  :  e.g. 
Tom  and  Dick  were  playing  marbles  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  when  they  heard  a  motor-car  approaching.  Tom  runs 
away,  but  Dick  was  knocked  down. 

7.  Don't  forget  to  use  inverted  commas  whenever  you 
quote  the  exact  words  any  one  is  saying  :  e,g,  I  will  call 
for  you  at  six  o'clock,"  said  the  gentleman. 

8.  Don't  forget  that  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative  : 
eg,     I  dont  want  no  bread,"  said  the  beggar. 

[If  he  didn't  want  no  bread,  he  wanted  some  bread?^ 

Exercises. 

Write  an  Essay  upon  one  of  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  My  position  in  the  football  team. 

2.  How  to  wash  and  dress  a  baby. 

3.  A  walk  in  the  country  in  Spring ;  or,  A  walk  by 

the  seaside  in  Summer. 

4.  How  I  learned  to  skate.  5.  How  to  trim  a  hat. 
6.  What  I  intend  to  do  when  I  leave  school. 

Grammar.    3.  Auxiliary  or  Helping  Verbs. 

Verbs  do  not  always  consist  of  one  word  :  they  are 
frequently  made   up   of  two   or   more  words,  each  of 
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which  is  really  a  verb  :  e,g.  The  farmer  will  cut  his  corn 
to-morrow.    The  King  will  be  seen  here  next  week. 

In  these  sentences  the  first  portion  of  the 
Verb  is  called  a  helping  or  auxiliary  Verb. 

Learn  the  following  list  of  ''Helping''  07^  ''  Aitxiliary'' 
Verbs : — Be;  do,  did;  have,  had;  shall,  should;  may,  might; 
can,  could  ;  will,  would  ;  must. 

N,B. — These  words  are  sometimes  complete  verbs:  i.e. 
they  are  not  always  auxiliary  :  e,g.  Men  do  some  work  in 
the  world.    Tom  had  a  bad  cold  last  week. 

4.  The  Verb  *^Be." 

Learn  the  following  Parts  of  the  Verb  '' be'' : — Am, 
are,  art  ;  is,  was,  wast ;  were,  wert ;  be,  been,  being. 

These  words  are  all  verbs  or  parts  of  verbs.  Some 
of  them  (e.g.  a^^t,  wast,  wert)  are  not  used  in  ordinary 
conversation  now,  but  they  are  often  found  in  books. 


No. 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

5- 
6. 

I 

Mary 

You 

She 

They 

Thou 

am  a  good  girl 
is  tall  and  strong 
are  a  lucky  boy 
was  very  ill 
were  an  hour  late 
art  the  man 

Re7nember  the  following  facts  abont  the  Parts  of  the 
Verb  ''be'\'— 

I.  They  cannot,  alone,  form  the  Predicate. 
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2.  They  take  the  same  Case  after  as  before: 

e.g.  in  the  first  sentence  above  ''I  "  is  the  Subject, 
and  therefore  is  in  the  Nominative  Case.  The  noun 
"  grirl"  is  also  Nominative  Case  after  the  Verb 
am.  Similarly  in  No.  3,  both  "you"  and  "boy" 
are  Nominative;  also  "thou"  and  "man"  in 
No.  6. 

3.  They  are  sometimes  auxiliary  verbs:  e.g. 

Tom  is  working  hard.  iMary  was  rzmning  home. 
They  were  pulling  the  boat  ashore. 

Composition. 

Imagine  you  are  one  of  the  boys  to  be  seen  in  the 
picture  on  page  18.     Describe  fully  all  that  happened. 


Grammar.    The  Personal  Pronoun. 

Learn  the  following  list  of  Personal  Pronouns  : — 


Singular  Number. 

Plural  Number. 

\st 

2nd 

\st 

2nd 

2,rd 

Perso7i. 

Person. 

Person. 

Person. 

Person. 

Person. 

Nom.  Case 

I 

ihou 

he,  she,  it 

We 

ye  or  you 

they 

Obj.  Case 

Me 

thee 

him,  her,  it 

Us 

ye  or  you 

them 

Poss.  Case 

My 

thy 

his,  her,  its 

Our 

your 

their 

N.B. — I.    The   Personal    Pronoun,   like    the  Noun, 
vsYAxVsi  gender,  number,  person,  and  case. 
ni. — 
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2.  The  Singular  Number,  2nd  Person,  of  the  Personal 
Pronoun  is  very  seldom  used.  We  generally  employ  the 
Plural  even  when  we  mean  only  the  oite  person  to  whom 
we  are  speaking :  e.g,  John,  you  are  a  lazy  boy.  The 
Pronoun  yoti,  however,  is  Plural  Number,  although  it 
refers  to  a  Singular  Noun,  John  ;  and  it  always  takes  a 
Plural  Verb. 

3.  The  Personal  Pronoun  in  the  Possessive  Case  is 
always  used  with  a  Noun  :  e.g.  7ny  dog,  thy  brother,  kis 
uncle,  ke7^  choice,  its  name,  our  garden,  your  house,  their 
motor-car. 


The  Personal  Pronoun  as  Subject 
and  Object. 


No. 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

Extension  of  Predicate. 

I. 

I 

sent 

him 

away  (where) 

2. 

he 

is  coming 

to  us  (where) ;  next  week  (when) 

3- 

we 

followed 

them 

up  the  hill  (where) 

4. 

you 

treated 

me 

very  badly  (how) 

5- 

they 

gave 

it  (D.O.) 

her  (LO.) 

6. 

she 

told 

everything  (D.O.) 

yesterday  (when) 

you  (LO.) 

N,B, — I.  The  Pronouns  7ney  thee,  him,  us,  and  them 
never  form  the  Subject  of  a  Sentence  :  they  are  in  the 
Objective  Case  either  after  a  Transitive  Verb,  or  after  a 
Preposition. 
III. — 2 
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2.  The  Pronouns  you  and  it  may  form  either  the 
Subject  or  Object  of  a  Sentence  :  e.g.  it  rained  yester- 
day :  he  broke  it.  You  are  innocent  :  the  horse  kicked 
you. 

Composition. 

I.  Write  an  essay  describing  the  history  of  a  frog. 


2.  Take  out  your  history  book  and  prepare  ''heads" 
for  a  composition  on  one  or  more  of  the  following  (as 
directed  by  your  teacher) : — 

(a)  An  Ancient  Briton  compared  with  a  modern 
Briton. 

{b)  Imagine  you  were  an  archer  in  the  army  of 
William  the  Conqueror  at  Senlac.  Describe 
your  experiences. 

{c)  Imagine  you  are  a  prominent  Member  of  the 
Long  Parliament.    Relate  your  experiences. 
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[d)  Imagine  you  were  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  Describe  what 
happened. 

3.  Take    out    your    geography    book    and  prepare 
heads"  for  a  composition  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
following : — 

[a)  A  visit  to  the  Italian  Lakes. 

[b)  Imagine  you  are  a  member  of  a  Nomadic  tribe. 

Describe  your  day's  work. 

[c)  A  trip  to  Egypt,    {d)  The  Niagara  Falls. 


Grammar.    The  Relative  Pronoun. 

Note  carefully  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  : — 

1.  I  met  my  brother.    He  had  just  arrived. 

2.  I  have  found  the  shilling.    I  had  lost  it. 

3.  This  is  the  house.    Jack  built  it. 

Each  pair  may  be  expressed  in  one  sentence,  thus  : — 

1.  I  met  my  brother  who  had  just  arrived. 

2.  I  have  found  the  shilling  which  I  had  lost. 

3.  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

The  words  who,  which,  and  that  are  used  instead  of 
Nouns ;  therefore  they  are  Pronouns.  But,  as  they 
relate  to  some  Noun  already  expressed  in  the  sentence, 
they  are  called  Relative  Pronouns.  They  must  agree  in 
Number,  Gender,  and  Person  with  their  antecedent,  i.e. 
with  the  Noun  going  before,  to  which  they  relate.  Their 
case,  however,  depends  upon  their  relation  to  the  other 
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words  in  their  own  clause  :  e.g.  who,  in  the  first  sentence, 
is  Nominative  Case  to  the  Verb  had  arrived,  whilst  the 
Noun  brother,  to  which  it  relates,  is  Objective  Case  after 
the  transitive  Verb  met.  In  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences the  Relative  Pronouns,  which  and  that,  are 
Objective  Case  after  the  transitive  Verbs  had  lost  and 
built,  respectively.  Determine  the  case  cf  each  ante- 
cedent, viz.  shilling  and  house. 

N.B. — The  Relative  Pronoun  who\\3.s  two  other  forms, 
viz.  whose  and  whom.  Who  is  always  in  the  Nominative 
Case,  as  in  the  first  sentence  above.  Whose  is  Possessive, 
e.g.  This  is  the  boy  whose  leg  was  broken.  Whom  is 
Objective,  e.g.  The  man  to  whom  you  gave  food  is  dead. 

The  word  what  is  also  a  Relative  Pronoun,  but  it  is 
not  quite  like  the  others,  for  it  never  has  a  noun  for  its 
antecedent:  e.g.  What  you  say  is  tru^''  =  ''That  which 
you  say  is  true."  Hence  we  see  that  the  only  antecedent 
it  could  have  is  that,  and  even  this  word  is  not  expressed. 

The  Interrogative  Pronoun. 

When  who,  which,  and  what  are  used  in  asking  questions, 
they  are  called  Interrogative  Pronouns :  e.g.  Who  are  you  ? 
Which  is  the  bicycle  you  bought  ?    What  do  you  want  ? 

Grammar.    Revisal  Exercises. 

Example. 

{a)  Sentence  given : — Him  and  me  are  cousins. 
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[b)  Sentence  co7'rected : — He  and  I  are  cousins. 

{c)  Reason: — ''Him''  and  ''me''  are  only  used  in 

the  Objective  Case,  and  the  Nominatives  are 

required  in  the  given  sentence. 


Exercises. 

I.  Correct  or  improve  [where  necessai^y)  the  following 
sentences,  giving  reasons  for  your  corrections : — 

1.  Between  you  and  I,  Bill  Jones  is  an  ass. 

2.  Please  call  Kitty  and  I  at  six  a.m. 

3.  Who  do  you  think  I  met  yesterday? 

4.  I  must  find  out  who  he  kicked. 

5.  Molly  and  her  are  asleep. 

6.  She  and  I  are  going  away  to-morrow. 

7.  This  is  the  boy  which  stole  the  apples. 

8.  Us  and  them  went  bathing  this  morning. 

9.  Me  and  Billy  took  four  wickets  each  during  the 

match. 

10.  The  man  what  came  to  the  door  said  he  was 
starving. 

II.  Form  sentences  to  show  the  diffe7^ence  in  meaning 
between  the  following  pairs  of  words : — 

Die,  dye ;  practice,  practise ;  stories,  storeys ; 
wrung,  rung ;  Whig,  wig ;  quay,  key ;  robing, 
robbing. 
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III.  Make  sentences  containing  the  following  words,  first 
as  Nouns,  then  as  Verbs : — 

Tear,  run,  stroke,  back,  hope,  move,  slip,  row. 

Grammar.    Complex  Sentences. 

I.  Noun  or  Substantive  Clauses. 

1.  The  fact  is  quite  certain. 

2.  That  he  ran  away  is  quite  certain. 

3.  They  heard  the  news. 

4.  They  heard  that  the  Titanic  had  sunk. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  Subject  is  ''the  fact."  What 
is  quite  certain  ?    The  fact. 

Now  ask  the  same  question  with  regard  to  the  second 
sentence.  What  is  quite  certain  .^^  That  he  ran  away. 
Hence  the  Sttbject  of  the  sentence  is  a  whole  Clause,  i,e, 
a  series  of  words  containing  a  Subject  and  Predicate  of 
its  own.  Note,  however,  that  this  Clause  must  hang  on, 
or  depend  upon,  something  else. 

Treat  sentences  (3)  and  (4)  similarly,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Object  of  (4)  is  a  whole  Clause  :  eg.  They 
heard  what      That  the  Titanic  had  sunk, 

A  Clause  used  as  the  Subject  or  Object  of  a  sentence 
in  this  way,  i.e.  to  do  the  work  of  a  Noun,  is  called  a 
Noun  Clause,  or  a  Substantive  Clause. 

In  analysing  such  a  sentence,  first  treat  the  Noun 
Clause  just  as  if  it  were  a  Noun  :  then  analyse  the  Noun 
Clause  by  itself :  e,g.  It  was  fortunate  that  you  missed 
the  train. 
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Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

Complete 
Sentence. 

Noun 
Clause. 

It,  namely^  ["  that]  you  missed 
the  train 

you 

was  fortunate 
missed 

the  train 

N,B. —  That  is  a  conjunction  only,  and  no  part  of  the 
Clause  which  it  introduces. 


Exercises. 

Analyse  the  following  sentences  in  a  simitar  mannei^ : — 

1.  It  appears  that  the  horse  was  injured  during 

the  hunt. 

2.  He  has  an  idea  that  he  is  clever. 

3.  Ask  him  how  he  escaped. 

4.  They  say  that  he  never  did  a  day's  work  in 

his  life. 

Grammar.    Complex  Sentences. 

II.  Adjective  Clauses. 

Compare  the  two  sentences  : — 

1.  Baby  has  blue  eyes. 

2.  Baby  has  eyes  which  a7'e  bine. 

In  each  sentence  there  is  a  describing-  part,  i.e,  a  word, 
or  words,  showing  what  kind  of  eyes  :  in  the  first  sentence, 
the  single  word  blue  describes  the  eyes  :   in  the  second 
in.— t 
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sentence,  the  words  which  are  blue  perform  the  same 
function.  What  Part  of  Speech  is  blue  in  the  first 
sentence  ?  Then  the  words,  which  are  blue,  do  the  work 
of  an  Adjective  ;  and,  because  there  is  a  Subject  and  a 
Predicate,  the  words  constitute  an  Adjective  Clause. 

N.B. — I.  An  Adjective  Clause  always  hangs  on  to 
some  Noun  or  Pronoun. 

2.  An  Adjective  Clause  begins  with  a  Relative  Pro- 
noun, or  a  Relative  Adverb  used  as  equivalent  to  a 
Relative  Pronoun  :  e,g.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why 
(for  which)  I  came  so  early. 

3.  The  Noun  or  Pronoun  to  which  the  Adjective 
Clause  is  attached  may  be  the  Subject,  or  Object,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  sentence  :  e.g,  (i)  The  man  who  stole  the 
bicycle  has  been  arrested.  (2)  I  know  the  man  who  stole 
the  bicycle. 

In  the  first  sentence,  the  Adjective  Clause- is  attached 
to  the  Subject  of  the  sentence,  whilst  in  the  second 
sentence,  the  Clause  depends  upon  the  Object,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  analysis  : — 


No. 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

I. 

Complete 
Sentence. 

The  man  [who  stole 
the  bicycle] 

has  been  arrested 

2. 

Adjective 
Clause. 

Who 

stole 

the  bicycle 
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No. 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

Obiert 

I. 

Complete 
Sentence. 

I 

know 

the  man  [who  stole 
the  bicycle] 

2. 

Adjective 
Clause. 

Who 

stole 

the  bicycle 

Exercises. 

Analyse  in  a  similar  manner  the  following  sentences : — 

1.  The  table  which   you  bought  at   the  sale  is 

valuable. 

2.  I  have  seen  the  house  where  the  man  died. 

3.  John  has  a  dog  which  can  swim  well. 

4.  The  boy  whom  you  met  is  my  son. 

Grammar.    Complex  Sentences. 

III.  Adverbial  Clauses. 

Compare  the  two  Sentences  : — 

1.  John  arrived  at  school  late, 

2.  John  arrived  at  school  after  the  registers  were 
marked. 

In  the  first  sentence,  the  word  late  is  an  Adverb 
because  it  denotes  when  John  arrived.  The  Clause, 
''after  the  registers  were  marked,"  also  denotes  when 
John  arrived,  therefore  it  performs  the  work  of  an  Adverb, 
and  is  called  an  Adverbial  Clause. 
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Adverbial  Clauses   show  how,  when,  where,  or 

why,  just  as  ordinary  Adverbs  do  ;  and  they  frequently 
(but  not  always)  begin  with  a  connective  Adverb,  such 
as  when,  where,  as,  etc.  :  e,g\ 

1.  The  boy  was  sorry  when  he  broke  his  watch. 

2.  Where  thou  dwellest  I  will  dwell. 

3.  Men  must  reap  as  they  have  sown. 


No. 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

Extension  of 
Predicate. 

1/ 

Complete 
Sentence. 

n^bp  hnv 

was  sorry 

when  he  broke  his 
watch  [when] 

Adverbial 
Clause. 

he 

broke 

his  watch 

[when] 

2. 

Complete 
Sentence 

I 

will  dwell 

where  thou  dwellest 
[where] 

Adverbial 
Clause. 

thou 

dwellest 

[where] 

Complete 
Sentence. 

Men 

must  reap 

as  they  have  sown 
[how] 

Adverbial 
Clause. 

they 

have  sown 

[as] 

N.B. — The  words  in  square  brackets  [  ]  are  con- 
necting words. 
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Exercises. 

Analyse  in  a  similar  maimer  the  following  Sentences : — 

1.  The  house  stands  where  four  roads  meet. 

2.  I  shall  be  gone  before  you  are  awake. 

3.  Whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come. 

4.  Before  we  arrived  at  the  station  the  train  had 

gone. 

5.  The  children  danced  while  the  piper  played. 

6.  After  you  had   left,  the  fire  was  quickly  ex- 

tinguished. 

Composition.    Some  More  Don'ts. 

1.  Don't  commence  every  sentence  (or  even  several 
sentences)  with  the  same  word. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  transpose  the  words  :  e,g, 
I  arrived  here  by  motor. 
Here  I  arrived  by  motor. 
By  motor  I  arrived  here. 

2.  Don't  use  slang  words  in  composition  :  e,g,  swank, 
rotter,  etc. 

3.  Don't  place  the  relative  farther  from  its  antecedent 
than  necessary  :  e.g. 

The  grocer  sent  the  goods  in  the  evening  which  I 
ordered. 

Which''  refers  to  ''goods,''  therefore  the  sentence  should 
be  as  follows  : — 

In  the  evening  the  grocer  sent  the  goods  which  I 
ordered. 
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4-  Don't  mix  up  phrases  so  that  it  is  not  clear  what 
is  meant :  e,g. 

The  General  saw  several  dead  soldiers  riding  over 
the  battlefield. 

It  is  clear  that  the  phrase  "riding  over  the  battlefield'' 
belongs  to  the  General''  therefore  the  sentence  should  be 
arranged  as  follows  : — 

Riding  over  the  battlefield,  the  General  saw  several 
dead  soldiers. 

Exercises. 

Wherever  necessary  rearrange  the  following ;  give 
reasons : — 

1.  The  picture  cost  five  pounds  on  which  he  fell. 

2.  Across  the  road  ran  the  lady  which  was  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  mud  to  pick  up  the  unfortunate 
child. 

3.  He  left  the  house  in  which  he  had  lived  next  morn- 
ing for  the  last  time. 

4.  The  giant  ate  more  than  five  ordinary  men. 

5.  The  master  refused  to  dismiss  the  maid  flatly. 

6.  The  lady  was  conveyed  to  the  doctor  who  had  just 
been  run  over  by  a  motor-car. 

7.  The  parcel  was  sent  yesterday  by  passenger  train 
which  I  hope  you  have  received. 

8.  Do  not  go  elsewhere  to  be  cheated  ;  come  in  here. 


Write  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  Crusoe  and  Friday. 
[First  draw  up  "  heads  "  for  the  composition.] 
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Grammar.    The  Adjective. 

I.  Adjectives  of  Quality,  or  Descriptive  Adjectives. 

All  boys,  girls,  apples,  tables,  and  other  persons  or 
things  are  not  alike,  so  we  use  certain  words  to  describe 
the  boy,  or  table,  or  apple  about  which  we  are  speaking  : 
e,g.  a  tall  girl,  a  squall  boy,  a  green  apple,  a  wooden 
table,  etc. 

These  persons  or  things  possess  certain  qualities.  The 
girl  possesses  the  quality  of  being  tall,  the  boy  of  being 
S7nall,  the  apple  of  being  g^^een,  etc. 

Words  used  thus  to  describe  ivhat  sort  of  a  person  or 
thing  (i.e.  what  quality  the  person  or  thing  possesses),  are 
called  Adjectives  of  Quality. 

N.B. — The  Adjective  does  not  describe  some  quality  of 
the  Notin  to  which  it  is  joined,  because  the  quality  belongs 
to  th^  th2ng  for  which  the  Noun  stands.  It  would  be  silly 
to  say  that  the  word  ''girl  "  is  "  tall." 

II.  Numeral  Adjectives,  or  Adjectives  of  Quantity. 

Words  are  used  not  only  to  denote  the  quality  of  a 
thing  named,  but  also  the  qzcantity  :  e.g.  two  apples,  few 
nuts,  many  men,  all  creatures,  little  money,  mucli  trouble, 
etc.  Such  words,  showing  hoiv  many,  are  Numeral 
Adjectives. 

N,B, — There  are  two  kinds  of  Numeral  Adjectives  ; 
namely,  those  which  denote  the  exact  number  (two,  fifty, 
etc.),  and  those  which  do  not  (some,  many,  few,  much, 
etc.).  The  former  are  Definite  Numeral  Adjectives; 
the  latter,  Indefinite  Numeral  Adjectives. 
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III.  Demonstrative  Adjectives. 

Some  words  denote  which  thing  is  meant  :  e.g.  that 
man,  this  pen,  these  scissors,  those  tongs,  an  apple,  a  fire, 
the  cat,  etc.  Words  which  thus  point  out  are  called 
Demonstrative  Adjectives. 

N,B, — Some  people  call  such  words  Distinguishing 
Adjectives,"  but  it  is  not  a  good  name,  for  all  Adjectives 
are  distinguishing  words. 

Grammar.    The  Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

Suppose  we  say  Men  are  stronger  than  women." 
We  do  not  mean  that  women  have  no  strength,  but  that 
men  have  7nore,  In  a  similar  manner  we  may  say  "This 
apple  \^  greener  than  that  one." 

When  er  has  been  added  to  an  Adjective  in  this  way, 
the  Adjective  is  said  to  be  in  the  Comparative  Degree, 
because  by  means  of  it  two  things  are  compai'ed. 

There  may,  however,  be  more  than  two  green  apples 
in  a  basket,  of  which  one  is  greener  than  any  of  the  others. 
We  should  then  say  that  one  apple  is  the  ^r^^;^est  of  all. 
In  the  same  way  we  might  say  Humphrey  Clinker  is  the 
tallQst  boy  in  the  class,"  or  "  Maggie  Tulliver  is  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  room." 

When  est  has  been  added  to  an  Adjective,  it  is  said 
to  be  in  the  Superlative  Degree,  i.e.  the  highest  degree  ; 
for  the  word  superlative  means  "lifting  up  above." 

The  word  degree  means  step.  When  er  has  been 
added,  the  Adjective  is,  as  it  were,  a  step  higher  :  when 
est  has  been  added,  the  Adjective  is  at  the  highest  step. 
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N.B, — I.  The  syllables  *'er"  and  * 'est"  are  not  generally 
added  to  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  ;  e,g,  we  do  not 
say  beatttifttl,  beaittifuller,  beautifullest,  but  beautiful, 
more  beautiful,  most  beautiful. 

2.  The  simple  Adjective,  before  anything  has  been 
added  to  it,  is  said  to  be  in  the  Positive  Degree. 

3.  Some  Adjectives  have  a  different  word  for  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  degrees  :  ix,  they  are  irregular  : — 


Positive 
Degree. 

Comparative  Degree. 

Superlative  Degree. 

good 

better 

best 

bad 

worse 

worst 

litde 

less 

least 

many 

more 

most 

much 

more 

most 

far 

farther  or  further 

farthest  or  furthest 

old 

older  or  elder 

oldest  or  eldest 

late 

later  or  latter 

latest  or  last 

Composition.    Letter^  Writing. 
I.  The  parts  of  a  letter. 

A  letter  is  made  up  of  five  parts,  viz.  the  keadiJtg,  the 
salutation,  the  body  of  the  letter,  the  conclusion,  and  the 
address,    (See  Form  on  next  page.) 

N.B. — The  Heading  consists  of  the  address  of  the 
writer,  and  the  date  when  W7'itten,  whilst  the  last  part  {the 
Address)  consists  of  the  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
letter  is  to  be  sent. 
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2. 


Forms  of  Salutation. 

(a)  To  relatives  or  frie7tds — 

My  dear  Father,  Dear  Uncle  Edward, 


My  dear  Mother, 
My  dear  Sister, 
My  dear  Jim, 
{b)  To  others — 
Dear  Madam, 
Dear  Sir, 
Dear  Sirs, 


Dear  Mr.  Fielding, 
Dear  Miss  Sprightleigh, 
Dear  Mrs.  Slocombe. 

Madam, 
Gentlemen, 
Sir,  etc. 


N.B, — Capital  letters,  commas,  etc. 
3.  Forms  of  Conclusion. 


{a)  To  relatives  or  friends — 

Yours  sincerely,  Your  loving  son. 

Yours  affectionately. 
Yours  faithfully, 


Yours  very  sincerely. 
Your  affectionate  nephew, 
etc. 


Your  obedient  servant. 


{b)  For  business  letters- 
Yours  truly. 
Yours  respectfully,  etc. 

[Heading]     10 1  Lansdowne  Road, 
Bournemouth, 
[Salutation.]  March  25M,  191  5. 

My  dear  Mother, 

[Body  of  Letter.] 


[Conclusion.]    Your  affectionate  daughter, 

Fanny  E.  Baker. 
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[Address.] 
Mrs.  E.  Baker, 

2IO  Carsick  Hill  Road, 
Sheffield. 

Letter=Writin§:.    Forms  of  Address. 

1 .  To  a  pidvate  gentleman — 

William  Shakespeare,  Esq., 
I  Paradise  Square, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

2.  To  a  t7^adesinan — 

Mr.  Humphrey  Clinker, 

24  Bowler's  Green, 

Birmingham. 

3.  To  a  clergyman — 

The  Rev.  Peter  Amos, 

St.  Paul's  Vicarage, 

Nottingham. 

4.  To  a  married  lady — Mrs.  Jones. 

5.  To  an  unmarried  lady — Miss  Jones  ;  or, 

Miss  B.  Jones. 

6.  To  a  fi^nn — Messrs.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd., 

York  House, 

Portugal  Street, 

London,  W.C. 
or,  if  co7nposed  of  ladies — Mesdames  Plume  &  Feather. 

7.  To  a7i  official — 

The  Secretary,  or,  The  Manager, 
The  Gas  and  Water  Co., 

Lightup-cum-  N  owhere. 
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8.  To  a  doctor — Dr.  James  Leach, 

49  Dispensary  Road, 
Ealing. 

N,B, — Do  not  prefix  Mr,  when  Esq,  is  added  to  the 
name;  and  do  not  add  M.D.,  LL.D,  D.D.,  etc.,  when  Dr. 
is  prefixed. 

Letter^Writing.  Exercises. 

1.  Write  a  letter-form  similar  to  the  one  given  on 
page  35,  using  your  own  name  and  address,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  one  of  your  friends.  Draw  dotted 
lines  to  represent  the  body  of  the  letter.  Take  care  to 
insert  the  necessary  commas,  full-stops,  capitals,  etc. 

2.  Write  headings  for  letters  in  accordance  with  the 
particulars  given  below.    Arrange  the  items  properly. 

(a)  46  High  Street,  Liverpool,  January  30th,  19 10. 
{b)  *'The  Elms,''  Watford,  Herts,  June  ist,  1913. 
{c)  The  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  March  3rd,  19 12. 
[d)  St.  Paul's  School,  Rotherham,  May  2nd,  1901. 

3.  Write  salutations  for  letters  to  : — 

(a)  Your  teacher.  (e)  Your  mother  or  guardian. 

{b)  Your  aunt.  (/)  A  lady  who  is  a  stranger. 

(c)  A  classmate.  {g)  A  gentleman  who  is  a  stranger. 

{d)  A  business  firm.      ifi)  A  gentleman  you  know  well 

4.  Add^^ess  envelopes  to : — 

A  married  lady.  A  doctor.      A  clergyman. 

An  unmarried  lady.  A  girl.  An  editor. 

A  business  firm.  A  boy. 

A  director  of  education.      A  member  of  Parliament 
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5-  Write  a  letter  to  your  butcher  complaining  that  the 
wrong  joint  was  sent. 

6.  Write  a  letter  to  a  draper  asking  him  to  send  six 
different  articles.    Name  the  exact  quantities  required. 

7.  Look  at  the  picture.  Imagine  you  were  one  of  the 
smugglers.  Write  a  letter  to  another  smuggler  describing 
all  that  happened. 

Grammar.    The  Adverb, 

1.  Adverbs  of  Manner  show  how  an  action  is  done  : 
e,g,  Tom  swims  welL  Mary  sings  beautifully.  The  boy 
was  severely  punished. 

2.  Adverbs  of  Degree  show  how,  but  they  do  not 
always  modify  the  Verb  :  e.g,  John  was  very  good.  The 
Adverb  very  shows  how  good  John  was  ;  but  the  word 
good  is  an  Adjective  of  Quality  denoting  the  kind  of 
person  John  was.  Hence  the  Adverb  very  modifies  an 
Adjective  in  this  case. 

He  drove  too  quickly.  The  word  too  shows  how 
quickly,  but  the  word  quickly  is  an  Adverb  of  Manner, 
showing  how  he  drove,  therefore  the  Adverb  too  modifies 
the  Adverb  quickly. 

3.  Adverbs  of  Time  show  when  or  how  often  an 
action  is  done  :  e.g.  The  women  wept  yesterday.  They 
are  laughing  to-day, 

4.  Adverbs  of  Place  or  Direction  show  where, 
whence,  or  whither  some  action  or  movement  takes 
place  :  e,g,  I  live  therex  Come  hither,  my  little  daughter. 
We  travelled  thence  by  boat.     Whence  come  ye  } 
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Comparison  of  Adverbs. 

Adverbs  have  Degrees  of  Comparison  just  as  Adjec- 
tives have  ;  for  one  action  may  be  done  in  the  same  sort 
of  way  as  another,  only  more  so,  or  in  the  same  sort 
of  way  as  several  others,  only  most  so  :  e.g.  John  writes 
fast;  Tom  writes  faster;  Mary  writes  fastest;  or,  the 
Unnet  sings  beaittifitlly ;  the  thrush  sings  7no7^e  beatttifully 
than  the  Hnnet ;  but  the  nightingale  sings  fiiost  beautifully 
of  all  birds. 

Some  Adverbs  have  irregular  forms  for  the  Compara- 
tive and  Superlative  Degrees  : — 


Positive 
Degree. 

Comparative  Degree. 

Superlative  Degree. 

well 

better 

best 

ill 

worse 

worst 

badly 

worse 

worst 

much 

more 

most 

little 

less 

least 

Grammar,    Revisal  Exercises. 

I.  Revise  pages  25  to  29  ;  and  then  analyse  the  folloiv- 
ing  sentences,  showing  separately  the  Noun,  Adjective,  and 
Adverbial  Clauses : — 

{a)    That  he  was  killed  in  the  accident  is  very 
probable. 

{b)    The  idea  that  I  am  a  rich  man  is  ridiculous. 
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(c)  They  are  wise  who  provide  for  the  future. 

(d)  He  overtook  us  ere  we  had  got  to  the  top  of 

the  hill. 

(e)  I  will  show  you  the  way  we  came. 

(/)  We  shall  get  there  before  you  do  [get  there]. 
(g-)  The  house  wherein  he  was  born   has  been 
burnt  down. 

(Ji)    The  reason  why  you  do  not  succeed  is  evident. 
(z)    I  remember  the  time  when  you  were  happy, 
(y)   The.  serpent  that  stung  me  was  killed. 
(k)      Before  you  had  those  timber  toes, 

Your  love  I  did  allow." 
(/)    ''I  know  why  you  refuse." 
(m)     I  wish  I  ne'er  had  seen  your  face." 
(n)     The  love  that  loves  a  scarlet  coat, 

Should  be  more  uniform." 
(o)   When  we  reached  the  church  the  sermon  was 
over. 

2.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  giving  reasons  for 
your  coi'rections : — 

{a)    He  is  the  worst  boy  of  the  two. 

{b)    These  sort  of  men  are  very  dangerous. 

(^)    Of  two  evils  choose  the  least. 

{d)   I  do  not  like  these  kind  of  entertainments. 

{e)    Both  Tom  and  Mary  are  short ;  but  Mary  is 

the  shortest. 
(/)  My  doll  is  little,  but  yours  is  littler. 
(^)   The  two  boys  did  their  work  badly,  but  the 

youngest  of  the  pair  did  the  worst  work. 

III.— 3 
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[k)   He  is  the  impudentest  fellow  I  have  met. 
(/)    Jane  is  not  so  pretty  as  Maggie,  but  she  has 
most  hair. 


Composition. 


Exercises, 

I.  Write  out  in  your  own  words  the  story  told  by  the 
picture.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  mother-bear  ?  Of 
the  men  who  murdered  the  little  ones  What  do  you 
suppose  was  the  mother  s  fate  ? 
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Draw  up  ''headings"  before  commencing  the  com- 
position. 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  men  who  go  about  with 
dancing  -  bears  "  ?     Do   you   enjoy   the  sight  ?  Why 
not? 

Composition.    Figures  of  Speech. 

There  are  certain  ways  of  writing  and  speaking  which 
enrich  the  style  of  the  composition  very  much  :  e.g,  instead 
of  saying  ''he  is  happy,''  we  might  say  ''he  is  as  hapi>y  as  a 
king.  When  we  employ  such  special  phrases  (instead  of 
plain  and  ordinary  language),  we  are  making  use  of  what 
are  called  Figures  of  Speech. 

1.  The  Figure  of  Speech  most  commonly  used  is  the 
Simile.  The  word  Simile  means  similar  to  or  like. 
It  is  used  when  we  say  one  thing  is  like  another:  eg.  She 
is  as  proud  as  a  peacock ;  it  is  as  flat  as  a  pancake  ;  he  is 
as  blind  as  a  bat. 

N.B, — The  comparison  is  between  things  of  diffeixnt 
kinds  (not  between  things  of  the  same  kind) :  that  is,  the 
things  are  said  to  resemble  each  other  in  one  way,  but  they 
differ  in  all  other  respects. 

2.  When  we  say  that  something  actually  is 
something  else,  the  Figure  of  Speech  employed  is  called 
Metaphor :  e.g.  She  is  a  downright  peacock  ;  the  district 
is  a  perfect  pancake  ;  John  is  a  good  bat. 

N,B. — In  a  simile  both  sides  of  the  comparison  are 
stated  ;  whereas  in  a  metaphor  one  side  only  is  stated. 
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3-  Sometimes  we  write  or  speak  of  an  inanimate  object 
as  if  it  were  living ;  e,g,  She  is  the  best  boat  I  ever  saw  " 
[where  she  stands  for  boat\. 

This  Figure  of  Speech  is  called  Personification. 

Exercises. 

1 .  Complete  the  following  similes  : — 

{a)  Strong  as  a   {b)  Busy  as  a   {c)  Playful  as  a  

\d)  Swift  a?   (^).Firm  as   (/)  Welcome  as  

(^)  Sly  as   {h)  Plain   (/)  Straight  

2.  Make  a  list  of  other  similes  you  have  heard. 

3.  Write  a  short  composition  showing  how  you  would 
treat  a  strange  boy  or  girl  at  school.  Underline  all  Figures 
of  Speech  in  your  composition. 

Grammar.    The  Verb  and  its  Nominative. 

Lea7'n  the  following  rules : — 

1.  The  Verb  must  agree  with  its  Nominative  in  number 
and  person. 

Examples — 

(a)  "  You  were  "  (not  ''you  was").  The  Pronoun 
you  is  Plural,  therefore  the  Plural  form  of 
the  Verb  is  required. 

{b)  ''He  is  strong"  (not  "he  am  strong").  The 
Pronoun  he  is  in  the  Third  Person,  there- 
fore the  Verb  must  agree.  i^Am  is  the 
First  Person  form  of  the  Verb.) 

2.  Don  t— ''do  not."    Doesrit—'^do^s  not."  "Don't 
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is  Plural  Number,  and  doesn't "  is  singular  number. 
The  following  sentence  is  therefore  incorrect : — 

He   doni    make   much    progress.      [Should  be 

doesnty^ 

3.  There  is  no  such  word  as  aint  "  :  therefore  the 
following  sentences  are  incorrect  : — 

I  aint  coming  to  school  after  to-day.    [Should  be 
am  not,''] 

He  says  he  aint  well.    [Should  be    is  notr] 
N,B. — Never   use   the  words   dont,  doesnt,  wasnt, 
werent,  etc.,  in  W7dtten  composition. 

4.  Two  singular  nominatives  joined  by  and  "  require 
a  plural  verb  :  e.g, 

Tom  and  John  are  brothers.    [Not  is."] 

5.  Two  singular  nominatives  connected  by  ''or''  or 
nor''  require  a  singular  verb  :  e.g. 

Either  the  cat  or  the  dog  is  on  the  table.  [Not 
^^are."] 

Neither  he  nor  I  was  there.    [Not  were."] 

6.  Two  Plu7^al  nominatives  require  the  Verb  in  the 
Plural:  e,g. 

Either  the  cats  or  the  dogs  are  on  the  table. 

7.  When  one  Nominative  is  Singular  and  the  other 
Plural,  the  Verb  always  agrees  with  the  one  which  is 
nearer  to  it :  e,g. 

Either  the  cats  or  the  dog  is  on  the  table. 
Neither  the  cat  nor  the  dogs  are  on  the  table. 
Either  you  or  I  am  to  blame.    [Not  are."] 
Neither  I  nor  you  are  to  blame.    [Not  am."] 
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Composition. 


Awkward  constructions. 

1"hpv  shnnlH  Hp  writtpn 

I. 

All  of  a  sudden. 

Suddenly. 

2. 

I  didn't  ought. 

I  ought  not. 

3- 

I  hadn't  ought. 

I  ought  not  to  have. 

4. 

I  had  a  sit. 

I  sat. 

5- 

I  had  a  ride. 

I  rode. 

6. 

I  had  a  swim. 

I  swam. 

7- 

They  gave  him  a  name. 

They  named  him. 

8. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have 

I  should  have  liked  to  come. 

come. 

9- 

He  didn't  used  to  attend. 

He  used  not  to  attend. 

lO. 

It's  all  according.  .  .  . 

It  depends  upon  .  .  . 

1 1. 

I've  got  to  get  up  at  6  a.m. 

I  have  to  get  up  at  6  a.m. 

I  2. 

There's  time  enough  yet. 

There  is  still  time  .  .  . 
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Exercises. 

1.  Write  a  story  suggested  by  the  illustration. 

2.  Write  six  rules  for  a  kind  cattle-drover  to  ''keep." 

3.  If  you  were  a  farmer,  what  precautions  would  you 
take  before  sending  cattle  by  rail  ? 

4.  What  would  you  do  with  a  horse  too  old  to  work  ? 
Would  you  sell  him  ?    Why  not  ?    Explain  fully. 

Grammar.    Common  Errors — Adjectives. 

1.  Errors  in  Number. 

(a)  I  am  fond  of  ^/lese  kind  of  cakes. 

''Kind"  is  singular:  ''these"  is  plural.  The 
singular  "this"  is  required. 
(^)  Those  sort  of  people  are  always  fortunate. 

"Sort"  is  singular,  therefore  "those"  should 
be  replaced  by."  that." 

2.  Errors  in  Comparison. 

(a)  John  has  the  best  book  of  the  two.    [Should  be 
''betterr^^ 

Only  two  things  are  compared  with  reference 
to  some  quality,  therefore  the  Comparative 
Degree  of  the  Adjective  is  required. 
{b)  Who  ran  the  greatest  distance,  Mary  or  Jack  ? 
[Should  be  greate?^''^ 

3.  Double  Comparatives  and  Double  Super- 
latives must  be  avoided. 

(a)  My  knife  is  more  sharper  than  yours. 

As  ''sharper''  is  already  Comparative  Degree, 
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the  word     more  "  is  not  needed,  and  should 
therefore  be  omitted. 
{b)  "  This  was  the  7nost  ttnkindest  cut  of  all."  [Double 
Superlative  :  ''most''  should  be  omitted.] 

4.  The  words  *'here"  and  *'there"  must  not 
be  used  after  the  Demonstrative  Adjective:  e,g. 

This  here  boy  is  very  troublesome.      \_'' Here'' 

should  be  omitted.] 
That  there  bat- belongs  to  me.    [Omit  there."^ 

5.  The  Personal  Pronoun  is  often  used  wrongly 
in  place  of  the  Demonstrative  Adjective :  e.g. 

I  saw  them  apples  in  the  shop.    [Should  be  '' those. 

6.  Either''  must  not  be  used  instead  of 
^*both"  :  e.g. 

Houses  have  been  built  on  either  side  of  the  road. 
[Should  be  ''on  both  sides."'] 
N.B. — "Either"  means  only  "one  of  two." 

7.  There  is  no  such  word  as  alright."  It 
should  be  written  always  as  two  words — ''all  right." 

Composition.    Formal  Invitations. 

Formal  InvitatioJts  are  expressed  iri  the  third  person  :  e.g. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Job  Trotter 
request  the  pleasure  of 
Miss  Dorothy  Watson's 
company  at  tea 
on  Thursday,  March  twelfth, 
at  four  o'clock. 

47  China  Avenue. 
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The  note  of  acceptance  or  regret  shotdd  correspond  m 
form  with  the  invitation  :  e.g. 

Miss  Dorothy  Watson 
accepts  with  pleasure 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Job  Trotter's  kind  invitation 
for  Thursday,  March  twelfth, 
at  four  o'clock. 

or 

Miss  Dorothy  Watson 
regrets  that  a  previous  engagement 
prevents  her  acceptance  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Job  Trotter's  kind  invitation 
for  Thursday,  March  twelfth, 
at  four  o'clock. 

Exercises. 

1.  You  have  received  an  invitation  to  a  party  from 
the  father  and  mother  of  your  special  chum.  Copy  the 
invitation  received. 

2.  Write  an  answer,  accepting  the  invitation. 

3.  Write  an  answer,  declining  the  invitation. 

4.  Write  a  letter,  inviting  your  cousin  to  come  and 
spend  a  short  holiday  with  you. 

Grammar.    Common  Errors— Pronouns. 

Errors  in  Case. 

I.  After  the  Verb  ''to  be.'' 

(a)  I  thought  it  was  her.    [Should  be  ''she.''] 
The  Verb  7vas  is  preceded  by  the  Nominative  it 
therefore  it  must  be  followed  by  the  Nominative  she. 
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[b]  They  said  it  was  tis.    [Should  be  ''we,''] 
Reason,  the  same  as  given  in  {a), 

2.  After '' thmi''  and '' asy 

(a)  She  is  taller  than  me,    [Should  be 
(d)  I  am  taller  than  /iz7n.    [Should  be  "i^."] 
Both  sentences  are  really  incomplete,  and  should  be: — 
She  is  taller  than  I  am  tall. 
I  am  taller  than  he  is  tall. 
The  Nominative  is  required  in  each  sentence  after  the 
verb    to  be." 

(c)  Mary  is  as  old  as  me,    [Should  be 

3.  After  a  Preposition, 

(a)  Between  you  and  /,  he  is  dishonest.  [Should 

be  me,''] 

The  Objective  Case  is  required  after  the  Preposition 

''between," 

[b)  Who    are    you    talking    of?      [Should  be 

Wk077l,"] 

The  sentence  needs  rearranging  and  should  be : — 
Of  whom  are  you  talking  ?  The  Objective  Case  is 
required  after  the  Preposition  ''of," 

4.  A fter  a  Traiisitive  Ve7'b, 

(a)  Who  did  you  see  ?    [Should  be  "  wko7n,"] 

The  sentence  really  means :  You  did  see  whom  ? 
The  Objective  Case  is  required  after  the  Transitive  Verb 
"  did  see." 

(b)  I  gave  it  to  the  man  w/io  I  saw  there.  [Should 
be  "  who7n!'] 
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The  Objective  Case  is  required  after  the  Transitive 
Verb  ''saw." 


PREPARING  THE  MEAL. 

Composition. 

I.  Write  out  the  story  told  by  the  picture.  Use  some 
Figures  of  Speech.  Draft  "  headings  "  before  commencing 
the  composition. 
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2.  Imagine  you  are  a  member  of  a  gipsy  band.  De- 
scribe what  happened  when  you  arrived  in  camp  for  the 
meal.  Make  the  scene  as  real  as  possible.  Use  proper 
names,  and  quote  exact  words  spoken. 

3.  Write  down  your  own  opinion  of  gipsies.  Give 
reasons. 

Grammar.    Common  Errors — Pronouns. 

Errors  in  Number,  Person,  and  Gender. 

1.  Demonstrative  Pronottns, 

[a)  The  discipline  of  the  boys  was  not  so  good  as 
t/iose  of  the  girls. 
The  word  ''those  "  refers  to    discipline    which  is  Singu- 
lar Number  :  therefore  the  Singular  ''  that  "  is  required. 

{b)  The  slope  and  size  of  John's  writing  are  as  good 
as  that  of  his  brother. 
The  word    that  "  refers  to     slope  "  and     size  "  which 
together  require  a  Plural  Verb  are  :  therefore  the  Plural 
Demonstrative  Pronoun  is  required.    [Should  be  ''  those''^ 

2.  Personal  Pronouns, 

(a)  Each  boy  did  their  own  work. 
Their''  refers  to  ''boy''  which  is  Singular:  therefore 
the  Personal  Pronoun  should  be  Singular.  [Should  be  "his''^ 
[d)  Not  one  of  the  girls  m]urQd  theinselves,  [Should 
be  "herself,"] 

The  Pronoun  refers  to    one,"  which  is  Singular  Number. 

3.  Relative  Pronouns. 

[a)  The  child  which  came  here  yesterday  is  dead. 
[Should  be  "  who''~\ 
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(d)  The   child  which    I    saw  yesterday  is  dead. 
[Should  be  ''w/iom.''] 
Which "  should  not  be  used  to  refer  to  persons, 
'  Who is  always  used  for  persons. 

4.  ''Either''  and  ''neither''  should  never  be  used  of 
more  than  two  objects  :  e,g, 

I  did  not  see  either  of  the  three  boys.    [Should  be 
"any  one."'] 

5.  "Each  other"  is  only  used  when  speaking  of  two 
persons  :  e.g. 

The  two  children  loved  one  another,    [Should  be 

"  each  other."] 
The  three  children  are  always  quarrelling  with  each 

other.    [Should  be    one  another."] 

Composition — ( Oral. ) 

I.  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  follow- 
ing  pairs  of  words,  and  for7n  sentences  showing  their  use  : — 

Principal,  principle ;  old,  ancient  ;  shortly,  briefly  ; 
cure,  remedy  ;  famous,  notorious  ;  empty,  vacant  ;  divide, 
separate  ;  eldest,  oldest ;  later,  latter  ;  dye,  die  ;  bad, 
wicked  ;  further,  farther  ;  practice,  practise  ;  liberty, 
freedom  ;  old,  aged  ;  guiltless,  innocent  ;  stop,  stay  ; 
desert,  abandon  ;  answer,  reply  ;  alter,  change  ;  arms, 
weapons  ;  learning,  wisdom  ;  lazy,  idle  ;  clothe,  dress  ; 
conquer,  overcome  ;  beneath,  below  ;  leave,  quit  ;  little, 
small  ;  modern,  recent  ;  new,  novel  ;  receive,  accept ; 
whole,  entire  ;  generous,  liberal  ;  grate,  great. 
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2.  Construct  sentences  to  show  the  meaning  of  the 
following  phrases  : — 

Nothing  at  all  ;  to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle"  ;  on  the 
contrary;  by  the  way;  "to  show  the  white  feather"; 
word  for  word  ;  ''to  ride  the  high  horse  "  ;  on  an  average  ; 
to  paint  the  lily." 


Exercises — ( Written), 

1.  Compare  the  tiger  with  the  cat.  Draw  up  ''head- 
ings "  first. 

2.  Write  a  brief  account  of  any  adventure  with  wild 
animals  you  have  read  or  heard  about. 

3.  Do  you  consider  it  kind  to  keep  wild  animals  in 
cages  ?    Give  reasons. 

4.  Which  would  you  rather  be,  a  dog  or  a  wolf  ?    Why  } 
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Grammar.    Common  Errors — Verbs. 

1.  Confusion  of  Tenses, 

{a)  I  see  him  last  week,  and  he  says  to  me/'  Are 
you  coming  ?  " 
The  Verbs  are  required  in  the  Past  Tense  instead  of 
the  Present.    [Should  be  "saw'''  and  "  sa^d,''^^ 
(d)  He  done  it    [Should  be  ''  did,''] 
The  Pas^  Tense  is  required,  and  not  the  Past  Participle. 

(c)  I  wished  to  have  done  it,    [Should  be  ''to  do  it."^^ 
The  Present  Infinitive  is  required  instead  of  the  Perfect, 

2.  "Shall"  and  "  Will," 

I  shall  do  this 
thou  wilt  do  this 
he  will 
we  shall 
you  will 
he  will 

I  will  do  this 
thou  shall  do  this 
he  shall 
we  will 
you  shall 
they  shall 

3.  "Lie"  and  "Lay." 

Present  Tense.  Past  Tense. 

I  lied 

I  lay  on  the  bed 


I  lie  (tell  a  lie) 
I  lie  on  the  bed 
(intransitive) 
I  lay  it  down 
(transitive) 

"  Learn  "  and  ' 


The  Future  Tense  is  thus  simply  expressed  by 

the  Auxiliary  Verb. 
N,B. — ShaW  is  used  in  the  ist  Person 

(both  Singular  and  Plural);  and  '^wilP' 

in  the  2nd  and  3rd  Persons. 

Compulsion^  or  fixed  intention^  or  detennin- 
ation,  or  promise  is  thus  expressed. 

JV.B. — "  Wiir'  is  used  in  the  ist  Person 
(both  Singular  and  Plural) ;  and  ''shall'' 
in  the  2nd  and  3rd  Persons. 


Past  Participle. 
I  have  lied 

I  have  lain  on  the  bed 


I  laid  it  down 


Teach," 


I  have  laid  it  down 
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N.B, — We  only  can  learn.  No  one  can  learn  us: 
therefore  it  is  wrong  to  say  He  learns  me  music/' 
[Should  be     teachesy^    I  learn  music,  but  he  teaches 


music. 


Exercises. 

1.  Write  out  the  story 
told  by  the  picture.  First 
draw  up  heads." 

2.  Imagine  you  were 
the  boy  who  saved  the 
lamb.  Write  a  letter  to 
your  uncle  describing 
exactly  what  you  did. 

3.  Copy  the  letter  you 
received  from  your  uncle 
in  reply. 


Grammar. 

Common  Errors. 

Adverbs  and 
Conjunctions. 

I.  Double  Negatives, 

Remember  that  two 
negatives  make  anaffirma- 
tive  :  ix,  when  two  negatives  are  used  in  one  sentence, 
the  second  destroys  the  effect  of  the  first. 
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e.g.  (a)  I  woni  do  it  no  more  =  I  will  do  it  again. 
If  negation  is  intended,  the  sentence  should  be  : — 

I  won  if  do  it  again  ;  07^,  I  will  do  it  no  more. 

[d)  I  don^  want  nothing  —  I  do  want  something. 
To  express  negation  it  should  be  : — 

I  dont  want  anything  ;  ^7r,  I  want  7totking. 

2.  Never wrongly  used, 

I  never  remember  to  have  seen  him  before. 
"'Remember''  refers  only  to  present  time.  ''Never'' 
refers  to  the  whole  time  of  the  speaker  s  life.    The  two 
words  ["never"  and   "remember"^  should  not  be  used 
together  in  such  a  sentence. 

3.  Conjunctions. 

(a)  "  Neither  "  must  always  be  followed  by    nor  "  : 

e.g.  He  is  neither  industrious  nor  clever. 
(^)  "Either"  must  always  be  followed  by  "or": 
eg.  He  is  either  a  rogue  or  a  fool. 
Why  are  the  following  sentences  wrong  ? 

(a)  Neither  Mary  or  her  mother  has  arrived. 

(b)  I  will  either  work  nor  play. 

(c)  "  Withottt"  is  often  wrongly  used  for    unless  "  : 

e,g.  It  cannot  be  done  without  you  be  willing. 
[Should  be  "unless."] 
Which  of  the  following  sentences  is  zvrong? 

(a)  Mary  came  to  school  without  breakfast. 

(b)  The  teacher  will  punish  her  without  her  work 

be  done  well. 

(c)  Life  without  friendship  is  dull. 
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Grammar.    Common  Errors — Prepositions. 

I.  Certain  words  take  special  Prepositions  after  them. 


Read  car ef idly  the  following : — 

Absolve  from  Agree  with  (persons) 


Free  (charge) 
Free  from  (care) 
Insist  upon 
Independent  of 
Mindful  of 
Prefer  to 
Profit  by 
Similar  to 


snail 


Abstain  from  Agree  to  (proposals) 

Abatement  of  Bestowal  of 

Accuse  of  Conform  to 

Aversion  to  Comply  with 

Adverse  to  Compare  with 

Differ  froin 

Different  from 

2,  The  following  sentences  are  therefore  wrong  :— 
(a)  He  compared  my  v\^ork  to  that  of  a 

[Should  be  ''with:'] 
This  watch  is  quite  different  to  yours.  [Should 
be  ''  fro7ny] 

(c)  The  work  was  performed  free  from  expense. 
[Should  be  ''ofr] 
He  set  me  free  of  all  responsibility.  [Should 
be  fromr] 

I    shall   insist   on    your   going.     [Should  be 
"  npony] 

(/)  The  meeting  did  not  agree  with  his  proposals. 

[Should  be  tor] 
(g)  I  differ  zvith  your  view  of  the  matter.  [Should 

be  ''from!'] 

3.  The  Prepositions  "in''  and  "  into  "are  often  confused. 
If  motion  is  intended,     into  "  should  be  used  :  eg. 

Tom  and  Mary  walked  into  the  room  together. 
The  cattle  were  driven  into  the  field. 


(d) 
{e) 
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If  ^position  of  rest  is  intended,    in  "  should  be  used  :  e,g, 
Tom  and  Mary  were  sitting  in  the  room  together. 
The  cattle  were  lying  in  the  field  chewing  the  cud. 
4.  A  sentence  should  not  end  with  a  Preposition  :  e,g. 
(a)  Whom  are  you  talking  to'^,    [Should  be  "To 

whom  are  you  talking 
{p)  A  preposition  is  not  a  good  word  to  end  a 

sentence  with,    [Should  be     A  preposition  is 

not   a   good    word    with    which    to    end  a 

sentence."] 

Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

A  Prefix  consists  of  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables 
placed  before  a  word  to  change  its  meaning  and  so  form 
another  word  :  e.g,  compel,  dispel,  etc.  These  prefixes 
are  mostly  of  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  Anglo-Saxon  origin  ; 
and  those  most  commonly  used  are  here  given,  together 
with  their  meanings. 


Prefix. 

ab,  abs 
Uj  adj  a/,  op,  etc. 

am  J  amb,  ambi 

ante,  anti 


Latin  Prefixes. 

Meaning. 


away,  or  from 
to,  or  at 

around,  or  both 

before 


Examples. 


abuse,  avert,  abstract,  etc. 
achieve,  adhere,  affix,  appear, 
etc. 

amputate,  ambition,  ambidex- 
trous, etc. 

antecedent,  antedate,  antici- 
pate, etc. 
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Prefix. 
bis^  bi 

circum^  circu 

€on^  com,  col 
contra^  counter 
de 

dis,  di,  dif 

ex,  ef,  etc. 
extra 

in,  il,  im,  ir 
in,  ig,  il,  ini,  ir 
inter 

intra,  intro 

male 

non 

ob,  0,  oc,  of,  etc. 
per,  pel,  par 
post 

pre  {prae) 
preter 

pro,  pol,por,  etc. 
re,  red 
retro 
se,  sed 
semi 

sine,  sim,  sin 
sub,  sue,  suf,  etc. 
subter 
super,  sur 
trans,  tra 

ultra 
vice,  vis 


Meaning. 

twice 
around 

together,  with 

against 

down 

asunder 
out  of 

outside  of,  beyond 

in  or  into  (before  verbs) 

not  (before  adjectives) 

between 

within 

ill 

not 

against 
through 
after 
before 

beyond,  past 
or,  forth 
back 

backward 

apart 

half 

without 

under 

under,  beneath 
over 

across,  beyond 

beyond 
instead  of 


Examples. 

biscuit,  biped,  bisect,  etc. 
circumference,  circumscribe, 

circuit,  etc. 
consider,  compel,  collect,  etc. 
contradict,  countermand,  etc. 
descend,    dethrone,  describe, 

etc. 

dismiss,  divide,  differ,  etc. 

eject,  expel,  effect,  etc. 

extraordinary,  extravagant,  etc. 

infuse,  illumine,  import,  irri- 
gate, etc. 

innocent,  ignorant,  illegal,  im- 
moral, irregular,  etc. 

intervene,  international,  inter- 
cede, etc. 

intramural,  introduce,  etc. 

malefactor,  malformation,  etc. 

nonsense,  nonjuror,  etc. 

obtain,  omit,  occur,  offer,  etc. 

pertain,  pellucid,  pardon,  etc. 

postscript;,  postpone,  etc. 

predict,  prescribe,  prevent,  etc. 

preternatural,  etc. 

prolong,  pollute,  portrait,  etc. 

return,  receive,  reduce,  etc. 

retrograde,  retrospect,  etc. 

secede,  sedition,  etc. 

semicircle,  semibreve,  etc. 

sinecure,  simple,  sincere,  etc. 

submit,  succeed,  suffer,  etc. 

subterfuge,  subterranean,  etc. 

superfluous,  survive,  etc. 

transport,  translate,  tradition, 
etc. 

ultramarine,  etc. 
viceroy,  viscount,  etc. 
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Greek 

Prefix. 

Meaning. 

a,  an,  am 

not 

amphi 

ana 

anti 

both,  around 

up,  through,  again 

against 

apo,  ap 

away  from,  forth 

arch,  archi,  arche 
auto,  auth 
cata,  cat,  cath 

chief 

self 

down 

di,  dia, 
di,  dis, 
ec,  ex 
epi,  ep 
eu 

hemi 
homo 
hyper 
hypo 

meta,  7net 
pan 

through 
two 
out  of 
upon 

well,  happy 

half 

same 

over,  beyond 
under 
change 
all 

para,  pari 

peri 

philo 

poly 

pseudo 

syn,  sym,  syl 

besides 

around 

loving 

many 

false 

with 

Prefixes. 

Examples. 

atheist,  ambrosial,  anaesthetic, 
etc. 

amphibious,  amphitheatre,  etc. 
analogy,  analyse,  anatomy,  etc. 
antichrist,  antipodes,  antitype, 
etc. 

apostle,    apostrophe,  apology, 
etc. 

archangel,  architect,  etc. 
autograph,  autobiography,  etc. 
cataract,     catastrophe,  cate- 
chism, cathedral,  etc. 
diameter,  diagonal,  etc. 
dissyllable,  dilemma,  etc. 
exodus,  eccentric,  etc. 
epitaph,  epoch,  epiphany,  etc. 
eulogy,  euphony,  evangelist,  etc. 
hemisphere,  etc. 
homogeneous,  etc. 
hypercritical,  etc. 
hypocrite,  hypothesis,  etc. 
metaphor,  metamorphosis,  etc. 
Pan-Anglican,  pantheon,  pana- 
cea, etc. 
paragon,  parallel,  etc. 
perimeter,  period,  etc. 
philosopher,  philanthropy,  etc. 
polysyllable,  polytheist,  etc. 
pseudonym,  etc. 
syntax,  sympathy,  syllable,  etc. 
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Old  English  Prefixes. 


Prefix. 

Meaning. 

Examples. 

a 

on,  in 

abed,  aboard,  ashore,  etc. 

be 

by,  near,  about,  to  make 

bedaub,  becalm,  bespeak,  etc. 

for 

through,  against 

forbear,  forbid,  forsake,  etc. 

fore 

before 

forehead,  forenoon,  etc. 

gain 

against 

gainsay,  gainstand,  etc. 

mis 

wrong 

misbelieve,   mistake,  mistrust, 

etc. 

7iether 

down 

nethermost,  etc. 

un 

not,  reversal 

untrue,  unkind,  untie,  etc. 

with 

against 

withstand,  withdraw,  withhold, 

etc. 

A  letter  or  syllable  placed  after  a  word  to  modify  its 
meaning  and  form  a  new  word  is  called  an  Affix  or 
Suffix.  They  are  many  in  number,  but  the  chief  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Old  English  Suffixes  are  set  out  below. 


Old  English  Suffixes  or  Terminations. 

I.  Forming  Absti^act  Nouns. 
age ;  bondage,  tillage. 

dom  ;  kingdom,  wisdom. 


head ;  Godhead, 
hood ;  manhood, 
hood. 


false- 


ness ;  sweetness,  kindness, 

darkness, 
ship;     kinship,  hardship, 

friendship, 
ary;  gallantry, 
t,    th ;     height,  width, 
strenorth. 


2.  Denoting  Agent  or  Doer:  er,  ar;  beggar,  drunk- 
ard, robber,  ster ;  spinster,  songster,  yer,  ier ;  lawyer, 
clothier,    wright;  shipwTight,  wheelwright. 

3.  Denoting    Diminution:     kin;     lambkin,  catkin. 
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ling;  darling,  gosling,  duckling.  let;  rivulet,  leaflet, 
ock  ;  hillock,  bullock. 

4.  Forming  Adjectives:  en;  wooden,  golden.  y; 
woody,  shady.  ward ;  northward.  ish ;  greenish, 
less  ;  bootless,    teen  ;  fourteen. 

5.  Forming  Verbs:  en;  blacken,  widen,  le ;  rattle, 
prattle,    er;  glim-mer.    ish;  burnish,  furnish. 

Latin  Suffixes- 

1.  Denoting  Agent  or  Doer:  or,  er ;  doctor,  grocer, 
eer,  ier;  engineer,  cashier.  ent,  ant;  dependent, 
defendant,    trix,  tress  ;  executrix,  actress. 

2.  Forming  Diminutives :  ule,  cule;  reticule,  animal- 
cule,   let ;  bracelet,  rivulet,    icle  ;  cubicle,  versicle. 

3.  Forming  Adjectives :  ate  ;  fortunate.  ic  ;  civic, 
public,    ive  ;  restive,  pensive. 

4.  For^ning  Verbs :  fy ;  terrify,  ish  ;  finish,  esce ; 
effervesce. 

5.  Forming  Abstract  Nottns:  tion ;  action.  age; 
courage,    tude  ;  altitude,    ity  ;  dignity. 

Greek  Suffixes. 

ise  ;  crystallise,    st ;  hypnotist,    isk  ;  asterisk. 

Subjects  for  Composition. 

The  following  list  is  intended  only  to  suggest  suitable  exercises  for  the 
composition  lesson,  it  being  possible  to  treat  many  of  the  subjects  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

I.  Many  suitable  subjects  for  composition  may  be  found  in  Bell's 
"  Poetry  Books  in  Seven  Parts." 
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2.  Why  we  are  taxed. 

3.  My  friend.    Why  chosen  ? 

4.  Umbrellas  and  sunshades. 

5.  Write  six  good  reasons  why  babies  should  not  have  dummies'' 
to  suck. 

6.  Describe  your  favourite  game  so  that  a  friend  who  has  never  played 
would  understand  just  what  to  do. 

7.  Imagine  you  are  the  mistress  of  a  household.  Give  the  day's 
orders  to  the  cook. 

8.  Describe  the  most  interesting  character  or  incident  you  have  read 
about. 

9.  You  are  away  at  a  boarding  school  and  have  secured  "  top  place  " 
in  the  final  examination.  Draft  a  suitable  telegram  to  be  sent  to  your 
mother. 

10.  Would  you  give  money  to  a  beggar?    Explain  fully. 

11.  Write  out  any  story  you  have  heard  or  read  showing  that  "honesty 
is  the  best  policy."    If  you  have  not  already  heard  one,  invent  one. 

12.  Write  a  letter  to  your  head-teacher  asking  for  a  testimonial. 

13.  Would  you  like  night-work  instead  of  day-work?  Why? 

14.  Do  you  believe  in  Christmas  and  birthday  presents?  Reasons. 

15.  How  often,  how  and  when,  do  you  clean  your  teeth?  Reasons. 

16.  A  bicycle. 

17.  Write  a  letter  of  thanks  to  your  head-teacher  for  the  testimonial 
given. 

18.  A  public  building. 

19.  Describe  exactly  how  you  ought  to  behave  at  a  concert. 

20.  Write  a  post  card  to  some  firm  asking  for  a  free  sample. 

21.  Describe  exactly  how  boots  should  be  cleaned. 

22.  What  would  you  buy  with  five  pounds? 

23.  How  may  eggs  be  cooked?  or,  How  would  you  light  a  fire?  Give 
your  reasons  fully. 

24.  The  uses  of  mountains.    Their  influence  on  commerce. 

25.  What  do  you  value  most  ?  Reasons. 
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